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BOOK NOTES 

The English translation of Gide and Rist's History of Economic 
Doctrines (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company; xxiii, 672 pp.) has 
been made from the second edition by Mr. R. Richards of the Univer- 
sity College of North Wales, under the direction of the late Professor 
William Smart. Although the book begins only with the Physiocrats 
— thus neglecting entirely the rich economic literature of the seven- 
teenth century and the first half of the eighteenth — it will no doubt 
soon take the place in English that it has achieved for itself both in 
the original French and in the German translation, as distinctly the 
ablest and most interesting history of economics in existence. Its 
French origin and predilections are naturally visible throughout, but it 
tries to be fairly comprehensive and pays considerable attention to 
German literature. The American writers fare less well. A few pages 
each are devoted to Walker and Clark ; the other writers referred to 
several times in the notes are Fisher, Patten, and Seligman. Carver, 
Fetter, and Seager receive one reference each and no mention at all is 
made of Taussig, Davenport, Moore or Adams. The misprints of 
English names that used to mar French books are very rare. We have 
noticed only one (page 349), where MacWickar is mentioned. 

The scientific preparedness which is so distinctive a mark of the 
Teutonic nations is again in evidence in the most recent work on the 
probable future and closer economic relations between Germany and 
its allies, Die wirtschaftliche Annaherung zwischen dem Deutschen 
Reiche und seinen Verbundeten herausgegeben im Auftrage des Vereins 
fur Socialpolitik, (Mlinchen und Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 
1916; xiv, 403 pp.; x, 496 pp.). The work is published by the 
Union for Social Politics and is edited by Professor Heinrich Herkner 
of Berlin. In the first volume we find valuable and interesting discus- 
sions on the relations between Germany and Austria-Hungary by such 
prominent economists as Spiethoff of Praguej Schumacher of Bonn, 
Knapp of Strassburg, and Ballod of Berlin, taking up the problems of 
preferential tariffs and various sides of agricultural production. In the 
second volume we find articles by Eulenburg of Leipzig, Schiff of 
Vienna, and Von der Ley en of Berlin, on the industrial, labor, and 
transportation relations. Finally, there is a series of articles on the 
possible economic relations of the future between Germany and Turkey, 
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and between Rumania and the Central Powers. All the contributors 
seem to be convinced of the fact that a serious economic struggle is 
impending after the resumption of peace and that Germany's salvation 
lies in the direction of a close union with the other Central European 
states. 

Some twelve years ago there appeared the first volume of a three- 
volume work on economics from the Catholic point of view by Father 
Heinrich Pesch. The remaining volumes, together with the second 
edition of the first volume, have now been published under the same 
title as the original work, Lehrbuch der Nationalokonomie (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, Herdersche Verlagshandlung ; volume i, 2d ed., 1914, 
xii, 580 pp.; volume ii, 1909, x, 808 pp. ; volume iii, 1913, xi, 
946 pp.). The work has several merits. It is written in a clear and 
fluent style. It discloses a wide acquaintance with modern economic 
literature, including also the American. It is not extreme in any of its 
conclusions and it is marked by general sobriety of judgment. While 
there is nothing especially new in the work for American readers, it 
will form a very convenient lexicon of both theoretical and practical 
economic problems regarded primarily from the social point of view. 

The aim of the Cambridge industrial and commercial series, of which 
Mr. George F. Bosworth's Ships, Shipping and Fishing (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1915 ; 86 pp.) is the first issue, is to 
familiarize the school children of England with the industrial and 
commercial history of their country, to enable them to realize the 
progress of the United Kingdom in industry and commerce and " the 
responsibilities borne by the citizens of the first of all nations." It 
was an excellent idea to begin the series with a book on ships and 
shipping. The story of the evolution of ocean carriers and of the 
royal navy, accompanied as it is in Mr. Bosworth's primer by the story 
of the Cinque Ports, of the port of London and the other great ports 
of the United Kingdom , will enable a prompt test to be made of the 
general plan of the series ; for if the interest and romance of ships and 
ports as unfolded by Mr. Bosworth does not at once appeal to school 
children it is not much use attempting to interest them in books on 
mining and manufacturing. Mr. Bosworth's book has this interest for 
educationalists in this country. It is an admirable example of the best 
kind of writing that is now being done for school children in England. 

Mr. J. C. Stamp's British Incomes and Property (London, P. S. King 
and Son, Ltd., 1916.; xvi, 537 pp.) is a book embodying an enormous 
amount of painstaking parliamentary, legal and statistical research — 
especially statistical — and unquestionably it will be of much practical 
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value to the limited constituency for which it has been compiled. It is 
intended chiefly for students of economic and social progress in Great 
Britain, who in their work draw on the statistics of income tax since 
this tax was first levied in Great Britain in 1799. Statistics of income 
tax form quite a large portion of the volume. Accompanying these 
statistical tables there is much information for guidance in the use of 
the official statistics, and also much data of wider interest concerning 
assessments under the several schedules of the income-tax laws. Mr. 
Stamp is of the staff of the Inland Revenue Department, which is 
charged with the duty of collecting the income tax and compiling in- 
come-tax statistics ; and while he distinctly states that he has reproduced 
no statistics that have not already been published in government reports, 
and has drawn on no sources that are not available to all investigators, 
it may be suggested that his book could scarcely have been compiled 
by a man less familiar with the intricate subject that he has the good 
fortune to be. One remarkable fact is quite incidentally stated by Mr. 
Stamp. For many years the life of the British income tax hung upon 
a slender thread. This is no revelation to students of British public 
finance and of British political memoirs. It will, however, come as a 
surprise to many students of British administrative and official economy 
to leam from Mr. Stamp that " only quite recently " has the clerical 
staff engaged in the collecting of the income tax and the compiling of 
income-tax statistics been " recognized " and established on an official 
basis. 

It is not possible to trace that Lord Monkswell, the author of The 
Railways of Great Britain (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1914; ix, 303 pp.) has an official or executive connection with any 
British railway company. Railway economy would seem to be a hobby 
with him. He undoubtedly, as his pages make manifest, derives con- 
tinuous interest and pleasure from the study of railway equipment, 
stationary and moving, and of the intricate problems arising out of the 
operation of railways. He certainly has the faculty of communicating 
some of his interest and pleasure to the readers of his books on French 
and English and Scottish railways. His book on French railways was 
published in 191 1. In his latest study of railway science he divides 
the great British railways into five geographical groups — the North 
Eastern and the Great Northern, lines that connect London with Edin- 
burgh ; the Midland and Lancashire and Yorkshire, which between 
them connect London with the manufacturing counties of Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire; the London and 
North Western and the Caledonian, which connect London with the 
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ports on the west coast of England and Wales, and with Glasgow and 
Edinburgh; the Great Western and the London and South Western, 
which connect London with Southampton, Exeter and Bristol ; and 
the London and Brighton, the South Eastern and the Great Eastern, 
which serve London and the home counties. These railways have 
traffic conditions which may be described as peculiar to each. Some 
are due to the physical conditions of the country through which the 
railway runs ; others to the character of the passenger and freight serv- 
ices which the railway must maintain. These conditions bring differ- 
ences in equipment, stationary and moving, and also traffic problems of 
widely differing character. These characteristics, and many of the 
problems arising out of them , are described with much interest by Lord 
Monkswell — mostly from personal observation or investigation. About 
twenty excellently reproduced photographs of stations, bridges, sidings, 
and what English railway men describe as " rolling stock " accompany 
the text. The result is a book that is a noteworthy addition to a con- 
stantly growing library of the science of transport. 

The railways of England were constructed piecemeal and haphazard, 
in short unconnected lengths, most of the lengths being built, owned 
and operated by different companies. There is no lack of proof of 
this statement. If proof were needed, it is forthcoming in the fact that 
in the decade from 1840 to 1850 no fewer than 535 acts were passed 
by Parliament authorizing the construction of new lines, in addition to 
1 24 acts authorizing the amalgamation of existing railway companies 
or the purchase or lease of lines already in service. Amalgamation of 
railway undertakings began in 1834, when a bill was enacted for the 
union of two companies that had built or were building a line of rail- 
way not more than fifty-five miles long, from Newton in Lancashire to 
Preston in the same county, a line that is now part of the main line of 
the London and North Western Railway from London to Carlisle and 
thence to the Scottish border. Eleven companies, with an aggregate 
capital in 1913 of 893 millions sterling, today own railways in England 
of 13,631 geographical miles in length, with an aggregate trackage of 
37,789 miles. Mr. Edward Cleveland- Stevens's scholarly monograph, 
English Railways (London, George Routledge and Sons, 191 5 ; xvi, 
332 pp.), is almost wholly concerned with the conditions under which 
the amalgamations from 1834 to 1900 were brought about, and par- 
ticularly with the attitude and policies of Parliament towards their 
amalgamations and towards railway undertakings in general. England 
is even yet without an adequate and authoritative history of her railway 
system. There are good popular histories of the Midland and the 
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Great Northern Railways. But for the railway system as a whole Eng- 
land is still dependent on Gustav Cohn's work of 1874-83. Mr. 
Cleveland-Stevens's book is an admirable contribution towards this 
much- needed history of English railways, especially the history of their 
relations to Parliament ; and incidentally it is a concrete and emi- 
nently practical tribute to the comprehensiveness, availability and per- 
manent value of the Acworth transport collection at the London School 
of Economics. 

There are three distinct features in Mr. J. J. HarpelFs Candian In- 
dustry, Commerce and Finance (Montreal, The Industrial and Edu- 
cational Press, Ltd., 1915 ; 386 pp.). It embodies (1) an exposition 
of the general principles and practices of industry, commerce and 
finance ; ( 2 ) a description , historical and statistical, of industry and 
commerce and finance in the Dominion, with statistics brought down 
to the year before the war ; and ( 3 ) a dictionary of marketable com- 
modities, and a directory of Canadian producers — mining, lumbering 
and manufacturing — which together occupy 169 pages. Obviously Mr. 
Harpell's book is intended chiefly for use in Canada; for one of its 
objects is to convey to Canadians some idea of the opportunities that 
lie before them in the resources of the Dominion, and in the facilities 
which Canadian institutions offer for education, trade and commerce. 
But as might be assumed in a book compiled by the author of Canadian 
National Economy, there is nothing characteristic of "boom litera- 
ture " in Mr. Harpell's pages. Each of the numerous sections in the 
first two divisions is marked by careful and discriminating work ; and 
the sections in which Mr. Harpell writes of Canadian finance are likely 
to be of service outside Canada by reason of the clear exposition of the 
banking system of the Dominion and also of the system of annuities 
which the Dominion government established in 1908. 

The study of the subject of money and banking has been in the as- 
cendant in this country since the panic of 1907. Notwithstanding a 
noteworthy production of general treatises and of special articles there 
has been felt an urgent need for a good book of selected readings. 
Two such books have now appeared. The first is Professor H. G. 
Moulton's Principles of Money and Banking (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1916 ; xl, 283, 502 pp.) This book is a counterpart 
of the books of readings on economics published in recent years by the 
University of Chicago Press. It is divided into two parts, one dealing 
with money and the other with banking, in which parts are gathered a 
large number of relatively short selections culled from numerous 
sources. 
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The second book is Professor C. A. Phillips's Readings in Money 
and Banking. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916 ; 845 pp.). 
Professor Phillips's book contains fewer selections, but they are more 
comprehensive, and instead of letting them stand alone he weaves them 
together skilfully into a fairly complete and unified discussion of the 
subjects to which they appertain. Both books can be used with great 
advantage in combination with a good text. 

Books on foreign exchange have found a ready market in this coun- 
try owing to opportunities opened in this field of business by the Great 
War. Little can of course be added to the accepted theory of the 
subject, but the rapid developments in practice make possible always 
new and interesting practical material. William F. Spalding's Foreign 
Exchange and Foreign Bills (London and New York, Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 1915 ; xii, 216 pp.) explains the accepted principles, but 
in a new way , taking them up from the viewpoint of actual transactions 
in the market. There is a little confusion here and there, due to the 
incurable habit afflicting all writers on this subject, of fusing a hetero- 
geneous mass of individual operations and speaking of them as a collect- 
ive undertaking — for example : " New York might prefer to ship wheat 
or cotton rather than gold," etc., etc. To the initiated this is illumi- 
nating, but it is anything but clear to the novice. Mr. Spalding's 
treatment of bills, however, even though written from the English point 
of view, is very helpful. 

Mr. A. Barton Hepburn is a practical banker who has also always en- 
joyed an enviable reputation as a student and publicist. His book on 
the History of Currency in the United States (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1915 ; xv, 552 pp.) shows the breadth of his study 
in his chosen field. The book is much more than a purely monetary 
history. It deals with fiscal and with banking history and problems 
wherever these are even indirectly connected with the currency system. 
Moreover, throughout its pages it reflects in questions of banking and 
financial policy the maturity and soundness of judgment for which Mr. 
Hepburn has always been noted. 

Business — A Profession (Boston, Small, Maynard and Company, 
1914 ; lvi, 327 pp.) is a collection of the addresses and writings of Louis 
D. Brandeis. The book takes its title from a commencement address 
delivered at Brown University in T912 in which Mr. Brandeis makes 
an effective plea for a higher conception of the function of the business 
man. Almost all of the material has already seen the light in the form 
of magazine articles but it is well to have in a single binding the inter- 
esting and valuable economic and social views of the new justice of the 
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Supreme Court. As a fdreword, Mr. Ernest Poole's characterization of 
Mr. Brandeis is reprinted from the American Magazine. 

Several additional volumes in the La Salle Extension University series 
have recently appeared. Ernest L. Bogart's Business Economics 
(Chicago, La Salle Extension University, 1915 ; viii, 268 pp.) is a 
brief introduction to the field of economics written for the man who 
would be repelled by one of the usual college texts. The " practical " 
side of the subject is emphasized and theory reduced to the vanishing 
point. A somewhat unusual feature is the inclusion of several interest- 
ing chapters describing the mineral and agricultural resources of the 
United States. The book is well done and will serve its purpose 
admirably. 

Louis Guenther, the editor of the Financial World, has written 
the volume called Investment and Speculation (Chicago, La Salle 
Extension University, 1916 ; xi, 289 pp.). After two short introduc- 
tory chapters upon the general aspects of investment and speculation, 
he treats, seriatim, the various types of investment, including real- 
estate mortgages. The last half of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of speculation and the practice of the exchanges. The book is super- 
ficial and in places inexact, but it is interestingly written and contains 
some valuable illustrative material. 

In Industrial Organization and Management (Chicago, La Salle 
Extension University, 1915 ; xv, 291 pp.) Professor Hugo Diemer 
attempts a comprehensive survey of a very large field. Practically all 
of the " non-commercial " topics are treated. The problems of gen- 
eral organization, of location and equipment, of buying and storing, of 
planning and accounting, of employment and wage payment are among 
those discussed. The author has had the advantage of both university 
and factory training, but his book shows much more evidence of the 
latter than of the former. Owing to the excessive brevity with which 
the topics are discussed, some are left very unclear to one unfamiliar 
with the general field. Moreover, it might be urged that more space 
should have been devoted to generalizing concerning the value and 
relative importance of the various methods and policies described. 
Both of these defects militate against the usefulness of the book as a 
text for college students. With readers who are themselves familiar 
with practical factory conditions they are of less importance. 

Three men cooperate to produce the volume on Credits and Collec- 
tions (Chicago, La Salle Extension University, 1916; xi, 266 pp.). 
The first half-dozen chapters, devoted to credits, are written by Edward 
M. Skinner, who in his preface acknowledges with commendable 
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frankness that Stephen Gilman " has done most of the work." This 
essay of 120 pages is probably the best brief treatment of the subject 
yet available. Avoiding the error which so many business men have 
made in their writing, of presenting as a full treatment of the problem 
a description of some successful credit department, the authors in this 
case have confined their discussion in the main to general principles. 
They have not neglected, however, to supply numerous illuminating 
examples drawn from actual practice. But these are presented in their 
proper perspective in the course of a well-balanced general discussion. 
The sections on collections written by R. S. White and on instalment 
collections by H. E. Kramer, are interesting and satisfactory. 

In The Science and Practice of Managonent (New York, The Engi- 
neering Company, 1914; xviii, 535 pp.) Mr. A. Hamilton Church 
excludes questions dealing with selling, distribution and finance and 
confines himself solely to the consideration of the actual manufacturing 
of the product. In manufacturing industry he distinguishes what he 
terms five organic functions: design, equipment, operation, control 
and comparison. The nature of these organic functions may be des- 
scribed by saying that they represent varieties of effort — " effort 
applied in five different ways to produce five different kinds of results." 
The writer then distinguishes what he terms three laws of effort. The 
first is that " experience must be systematically accumulated, standard- 
ized, and applied" (page 112). The second law of effort deals 
with the " division, coordination, conservation and remuneration of 
effort," or, more broadly, effort must be " economically regulated." 
The third law of effort is that ' ' personal effectiveness must be pro- 
moted " (page 208). The volume deserves careful examination by 
those who are dealing with manufacturing organization and by any others 
who may be interested therein, either as teachers or students of the 
subject. It deserves especial attention as representing a pure theoret- 
ical treatment of manufacturing which endeavors systematically to 
formulate and develop certain laws and rules of general applicability 
thereto. The volume is an important contribution to the science of 
business organization which is gradually being developed by a number 
of men interested in the efficiency movement, by several business men 
who are now studying and writing on this subject, and to a less degree 
by an academic group in the colleges and schools of commerce in the 
United States. 

Mr. Paul E. Neystrom's Retail Selling and Store Management (New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1914; xxiii, 280 pp.) is a pioneer 
volume in a field that has hitherto been scarcely touched by writers on 
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business economics. The book will undoubtedly be of great assistance 
and value not only to store managers but also to those who are actually 
engaged in retail selling. In the first portion of the book we have 
chapters dealing with "the salesman", "the psychology of sell- 
ing", ''how instinct aids in selling", "attracting attention", 
" arousing interest, desire and determination ", " closing the sale ", 
and "special problems in retail salesmanship." These are chapters 
designed for the improvement and assistance of the retail sales person. 
On the other hand, several of the chapters deal specifically with the 
problem of store management, as is indicated by the following topics : 
" leaks and losses in retail stores," "window display," "efficiency in 
store organization," "store policy," "cost of selling," "retail advertis- 
ing," "credits and collections." Each chapter in the volume is sub- 
divided into topics dealing with specific phases of the chapter in which 
it is found. The discussion is very concrete , giving specific sugges- 
tions and illustrations and containing on the whole comparatively little 
material that does not go directly to the particular points under dis- 
cussion. 

In Getting the Most out of Business (New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1915 ; xx, 483 pp.) Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis, one of the 
best known advertising men in the country, attempts to apply certain 
principles of efficiency to the departments of business outside of the 
manufacturing organization. He gives much useful information, badly 
organized. Whatever may be the minor defects of Mr. Lewis's volume, 
however, it is none the less a valuable piece of work. It contains 
discussions of the National Cash Register school for salesmen, the utili- 
zation of standard practice instructions, the use and value of the sales 
manual, executive organization, including the application of line and 
staff principles, wage payments and methods etc. This fact alone 
would remove the book from the class of volumes that deal in generali- 
ties giving the reader neither concrete reasoning nor concrete applica- 
tions to actual conditions. No student or reader of business organiza- 
tion ought to neglect a perusal of those parts of the volume dealing 
with the subjects just referred to. 

Amos Kidder Fiske, who has long been favorably known as the 
author of The Modern Bank, has formulated his analysis of the ills 
which beset the social body and his remedy for the same, and presents 
them in a book entitled Honest Business — Right Conduct for Organiza- 
tions of Capital and Labor (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914 ; 
vii > 333 PP-)- There is great injustice in the distribution of wealth, 
he believes , due in part to the institutions of inheritance and the private 
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ownership of land but chiefly to a lack of mere honesty. There should 
be a real union between economics and ethics. "The one thing most 
needed in solving the problems of labor and capital and the relations 
of business to the general well-being is simple honesty in the dealings 
of men with each other and with the public " (page 8). " Persistently 
applied ", he states in another place, " it [honesty] would be a sol- 
vent of all difficulty " (page 331). As to what honesty is in the difficult 
situations which abound in our industrial life Mr. Fiske is somewhat 
vague. Distribution, he says, should be made on the basis of produc- 
tivity , but in cases of dispute as to the application of the rule he sug- 
gests nothing more fundamental than an " impartial tribunal upon which 
both sides to the partnership of labor and capital are represented, to 
fix the terms of apportionment " (page 330). 

A handy manual dealing with technical education is that prepared 
by Professor F. W. Roman of Syracuse University, entitled The In- 
dustrial and Commercial Schools of the United States and Germany: 
A Comparative Study (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1916; xv, 
382). Although somewhat sketchy in form, the book brings out its 
main points satisfactorily by considerable citation from original material 
and by statistical apparatus. The survey is comprehensive rather than 
detailed, and the conclusions, as would naturally be the case, fairly 
obvious though there is a little comfort to be got from the fact that we 
have achieved our industrial position in spite of the lack of such schools 
(page 362). 

Mr. Joseph Husband has written a series of brilliant little sketches 
entitled America at Work (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
19 15 ; in pp.). The description of a ride in the cab of an express 
locomotive which is the subject of the essay entitled " Semaphore " is 
one of the finest and most convincing bits of word-painting of its kind. 
The description of Gary in the third essay is touched with genuine 
imagination. While the book is but slight, it holds high promise. 

One of the striking aspects of our recent industrial development has 
been the tendency among large establishments to abandon the cities 
and locate in new towns established for their own purposes. The 
social problems occasioned by this movement are treated by Mr. 
Graham R. Taylor in Satellite Cities (New York, D. Appelton and Com- 
pany, 19 1 5 ; xviii, 333 pp.). The book consists of a series of articles 
originally published in The Survey, which set forth much interesting 
information concerning economic, social and political conditions gath- 
ered by visits to a large number of towns. A chapter is contributed by 
Jane Addams in which she analyzes the causes underlying the failure of 
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the famous Pullman experiment. Students of housing and city plan- 
ning will find the volume very useful. 

Those desiring a handy compendium of facts relating to the progress 
of the negro race in the United States will find it in the Negro Year 
Book (Tuskegee, The Negro Year Book Publishing Company, 1916; 
x, 470 pp.) edited by Monroe N. Work. The volume for 1916-1917 
is the fourth annual edition. The greater part of the material consists 
of a revision of that published in the earlier editions, but there are 
over 100 pages of new matter, dealing mainly with recent events from 
the standpoint of their effect on the negro. 

An evidence of scientific interest in the negro problem in the South 
is the establishment of the Phelps-Stokes fellowship in the University 
of Virginia for the special study of the negro problem. As a result of 
this fellowship two volumes have recently appeared. One is a study 
of Rural Land Ownership Among the Negroes of Virginia (Charlottes- 
ville, The University of Virginia, n. d ; no pp.) , by Samuel T. Bitling. 
The study is confined largely to Albermarle County. The author's con- 
clusion is that the negro's problem is chiefly an economic one and that 
his best opportunity is in farming, where his lower standard of living 
than his white competitor tends to compensate for the superior efficiency 
of the latter. With the influx of immigrants with low standards of 
living, the negro will, however, be compelled to increase his efficiency 
in order to retain the economic advantage which he now enjoys. 

The other volume, entitled Lectures and Addresses on the Negro in the 
South (Charlottesville, University of Virginia, n. d., 128 pp.), contains 
eight lectures by Southern men on various aspects of the negro problem. 
Though of varying merit, they are important as an index to what 
earnest Southerners are thinking about the negro. In discussing justice 
between the races Mr. Clarence Poe notes that the negro by reason 
of his lower standard of living is driving the white farmer from agricul- 
tural pursuits and affirms that to establish the economic equality of the 
white farmer the first step must be race-segregation in land ownership. 
Mr. William O. Scroggs, on the other hand, affirms that " the scheme 
of segregation is the most mischievious measure that has been proposed 
since the days of the old reconstruction." He insists that "if the 
whites suffer from the presence of masses of unskilled, low-standard 
colored labor, the obvious remedy is to take measures to increase its 
skill and raise its standards." Professor Ulrich B. Phillips shows that 
" in spite of the diminished efficiency of the general run of the negroes, 
the labor cost per pound of cotton is not so great [today] as it was in 
i860, and that there is no tendency toward the unremitting enhance- 
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ment of the labor-cost ratio such as there was in the slave-holding 
regime." Mr. Alfred Holt Stone says that the South has nothing to 
fear from the decent, self-respecting, law-abiding negro. He finds that 
there are as many different kinds of negroes as there are different 
kinds of white people and says that " there is not a negro dive, a crap 
joint or ' blind tiger ' in any county in the South which does not exist 
through either the connivance or indifference of the white man." He 
emphasizes the " necessity upon the white man's part for arresting the 
growing tendency towards cleavage between the best elements of both 
races, the lessening of contact between the worst, and the restraining, 
so far as may be, of the forces and influences which make for the 
negro's physical, mental and moral degeneracy." Mr. James H. Dillard 
also urges that Southerners look at negroes as individuals and not in 
the mass. He finds that the negroes have cause to complain of their 
treatment in the lower courts and at the hands of employees of public 
service corporations and of the fact that school officials do not appor- 
tion a proper amount for negro public schools from the public funds. 
Mr. James Baudin writes a valuable paper on " Some Public Health 
Aspects of Race Relationships in the South" and Mr. D. Hiden 
Thamsey writes on " Negro Criminality", which he finds is " due in a 
measure to conditions which can be remedied." 

Dr. Alexander Morgan's Education and Social Progress (London, 
Longmans Green and Company, 1916; vii, 252 pp.) is a detailed, 
well-arranged and illuminating examination of social and educational 
conditions in Great Britain and of the problems that confront educa- 
tionalists and social reformers in England and Scotland. It is written 
with a view to emphasizing the now admitted fact that the diseases of 
society are not inevitable. Dr. Morgan's contention is that in England 
and Scotland — and, as principal of the Provincial Training College of 
Edinburgh, he writes chiefly of conditions in Scotland — too much 
attention has been devoted to adults and too little to the young. He is 
strong in the conviction that the child is the real center of the social 
problem ; and in the spirit of this conviction he urges that the entire 
responsibility for the care and training of children of school age, ex- 
cept the invalid and the imbecile, should be placed on the local edu- 
cation authority. He insists that if all educational care of children 
were in the hands of the education authority, much ineffectiveness and 
wasteful overlapping would be prevented, and an opportunity would 
be given of enforcing parental responsibility. " With its great teach- 
ing force, its doctors, nurses, care committees, and attendance 
officers," writes Dr. Morgan, " our educational system has unrivalled 
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means of dealing successfully with the physical, moral and economic 
disabilities that start in childhood and persist through life." Dr. 
Morgan has a clear conception of some of the problems that will at 
once confront the United Kingdom in the new era that will begin at 
the end of the war. He writes of these problems and their origin with 
clearness and force ; and it is the admitted existence of these after- 
the-war problems in Great Britain that gives Education and Social 
Progress its interest for American students who are awaiting the new 
Britain that will issue from the great war. 

The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1914; xii, 450 pp.) is the title which Professor Albert 
Galloway Keller of Yale University has given to the third volume of 
essays which he has compiled from the notes and writings of the late 
Professor William Graham Sumner. The " economic-ethical " title- 
essay, which its author labeled " Socialism " and which the editor has 
rechristened, was probably written in the eighties and must be read as 
the opinion of one who, over a quarter of a century ago, was looking 
forward. It is an ardent protest against socialistic schemes of equaliza- 
tion. After presenting various economic and social generalizations in 
a dogmatic but thought-stimulating form Professor Sumner arrives at a 
point where he says : " Let it be understood that we cannot go outside 
of this alternative: liberty, inequality, survival of the fittest: non- 
liberty, equality, survival of the unfittest. The former carries society 
forward and favors all its best members; the latter carries society 
downward and favors all its worst members " (page 25). " Advancing 
Social and Political Organization in the United States " is another of 
the hitherto unpublished articles. It is an unusually interesting bit of 
social history in which the author has applied the theories, so well pre- 
sented in his Folkways, in a commentary on the development of insti- 
tutions in the United States. These essays, most of which are grouped 
around the themes of liberty, democracy and responsible government, 
are valuable, not because of any evidence they contain, but because they 
are the views of a scholar who has critically and extensively analyzed 
social and economic phenomena. The dogmatic form of the advocate 
and the didactic expression of the teacher can be justified insomuch as 
they aid in provoking thought on the part of the reader. We are much 
indebted to Professor Keller for his painstaking efforts in gathering and 
presenting these, the more spontaneous and consequently more per- 
sonal, expressions of Professor Sumner's feelings and judgments, to- 
gether with the brilliant suggestions of his active and creative mind. 

The doctrine of natural rights is still so far from extinct that it has 
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today some adherents who hold it openly and many more who use it un- 
consciously as a justification for their preferences. Students of political 
science will therefore welcome a reprinting of the late David G. Ritchie's 
Natural Rights (Third edition, London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ; 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916 ; 304 pp.). In the review 
of the first edition in volume x, page 547 of this Quarterly, the merits 
of Professor Ritchie's contribution were summed up as follows : 

The book is valuable because its whole object and effect is to throw aside 
vague abstractions and pin debate down to definite, intelligible questions. 
The problem of toleration, the problem of the liberty of public meeting 
and association, the problem of the sanctity of contract — all are treated as 
soluble, not by any universal principle of a priori right, but by considera- 
tions of particular time and particular place, and with reference to the ex- 
perience of the past. There may be in this method a negation of ultimate 
philosophy ; but the loss of a philosophy incompatible with this treatment 
of political problems will not be serious. 

Mr. Stephen Haley Allen's Evolution of Government and Laws 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1916; 1221 pp.) is a pond- 
erous tome describing most of the governments of the world, their struc- 
ture and their operation, from the days of the Chaldeans to those of 
the initiative and referendum. There are chatty accounts of the per- 
sonal affairs of monarchs, interesting descriptions of social customs, and 
moralizings on the way to bring up children and the best methods of 
selecting public officials. The author has read widely and has gathered 
into his book a wealth of fact and fancy. There are no foot-notes to 
distract the reader in his enjoyment of the text. Among the references 
given at the end of the various chapters, the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica appear most frequently. In the appendix are printed the Code 
of Hammurabi, the Penal Code of China, the Institutes of Justinian, 
the Code of Manu and other documents of similar character. 

The first volume of American State Trials (St. Louis, F. H. Thomas 
Law Book Company, 1914; xxvi, 857), under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor John D. Lawson of the University of Missouri, contains accounts 
of twenty-four important criminal trials in American courts. From 
old pamphlets, newspaper files and court records the editor has gleaned 
the testimony of witnesses, the arguments of counsel and the charges 
of the judge in the trials which he gives. He has written a brief 
narrative of each case which puts the reader in touch with the story 
before he comes to the actual drama in the court room. This is the 
first of twenty volumes which will preserve the record of criminal trials 
in America, as Howell's State Trials and Causes Celebres have done 
for England and France. 
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In Principles of Judicial Proof (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1913 ; xvi, 1 179 pp.) Professor John Henry Wigmore has collected a 
wealth of important and interesting material bearing on the question of 
weighing evidence and reaching conclusions on controverted questions 
much before the courts for adjudication. The greater part of the 
material is drawn from the reports of judicial proceedings and from 
writers on psychology. This is supplemented by introductory excerpts 
from the compiler's Treatise on Evidence. Parts i and ii deal with the 
credibility of evidence, both circumstantial evidence and direct testi- 
mony. These are regarded by the author as merely preliminary to 
part iii, which deals with the method of reaching a correct solution 
from a mass of mixed evidence. The volume is not a text book on the 
law of evidence, for it is concerned, not with the legal rules of admissi- 
bility, but with proof in a more general sense — " the persuasion of the 
tribunal's mind to a correct conclusion by safe materials." It deals 
with the positive element in proof, rather than with negative elements. 
It is therefore of value to everyone interested in reaching wise conclu- 
sions or in persuading others in favor of such conclusions. It will be 
helpful to the historian no less than to the lawyer. It should help 
every reader to make his mental processes become increasingly con- 
scious processes. This is all that the compiler claims for it, since he 
recognizes that " there are no known rules available to test the correct- 
ness of the infinite variety of inferences presentable in judicial trials." 
As a collection of cases in the method of forming judgments, this vol- 
ume is commended to all engaged in this pursuit. 

The Supreme Court and its Appellate Power under the Constitution 
(Albany, Matthew Bender and Company, 1913; xxi, 282 pp.), by 
Edwin Countryman, is a vigorous philippic against the Supreme Court. 
The complaint is that they have failed to exercise the prerogatives con- 
ferred upon them by the Constitution by declining to wield their author- 
ity to the full over the insular possessions, by declining to entertain suits 
against the United States and against officers of a state or of the United 
States, by permitting Congress to tinker with their appellate jurisdic- 
tion, and by failing to undertake to determine whether the government 
of any state is republican in form. " If this latter duty is strictly per- 
formed," says Mr. Countryman, " all efforts to undermine the Consti- 
tution by the adoption in any state of the so-called initiative, referen- 
dum or recall, by which its representative institutions may be converted 
into an unbridled democracy, will be subdued at the outset" (page xx). 
If the court had not been so timid in the Insular Cases, " the country 
would have been spared the scandal and dishonor of reducing innocent 
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and helpless people to its subjection and autocratic domination " (page 
ix). "Irrational conceit," "unconscionable outcome," "amazing 
judicial conclusion," "ruthless conquests" and other phrases tempt 
one to believe that Mr. Countryman's pen is dipped in anger as 
well as sorrow. His book will be perhaps most highly esteemed as a 
counter-irritant against the equally vehement charges of others that the 
Supreme Court has been guilty of gross usurpations of power. 

The third edition of Mr. Frederick N. Judson's Law of Interstate 
Commerce (Chicago, T. H. Flood and Company, 1916; xxix, 1066 
pp.) has made its appearance just four years after the second edition, 
which was noticed in volume xxviii, page 549 of this Quarterly. In 
the meantime Congress and the courts and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been so busy in making and applying new law affect- 
ing commerce that Mr. Judson's latest edition exceeds its predecessor 
by over 250 pages. His work continues to be the best in its field, but 
it still remains a hand-book rather than a treatise. Mr. Judson is 
content for the most part to let the courts speak for themselves and 
does not subject their decisions to the rigorous analysis and criticism 
of which he is capable. He is accurate in telling us what has been 
decided, but he refrains from showing how the courts might improve 
either their logic or their wisdom. There is still room for a work 
which will do for the law of interstate commerce what Freund has done 
for the law relating to the police power and what the late Judge Dillon 
did for the law of municipal corporations. 

Dean James Parker Hall of the Law School of Chicago University 
has compiled for the Hornbook Case Series a collection of Illustrative 
Cases on Constitutional Law (St. Paul, West Publishing Company, 
1 9 14; viii, 508 pp.). The cases are selected and arranged for the 
purpose of illustrating the principles set forth and discussed in Black's 
Constitutional Law. This combination of text-book and case-book 
will be found very useful for private study and as an aid in undergraduate 
instruction. 

Mr. Lawrence B. Evans's Leading Cases on Constitutional Law 
(Chicago, Callaghan and Company, 1916 ; xxix, 441 pp.) differs some- 
what in method from Dean Hall's collection in that it is designed for 
use independent of any accompanying text-book. In the footnotes are 
given citations to judicial opinions amplifying the doctrines of the cases 
printed in the text and references to monographs and treatises bearing 
on the historical and legal aspects of the topics treated. 

Professor Arnold B. Hall of the University of Wisconsin has brought 
out a revision of William P. Fishback's Manual of Elementary Law 
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(Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915 ; xxxi, 515 pp.) and 
thus brought down to date this most useful work. No other book is so 
well adapted to the needs of laymen desiring a general survey of the 
common law. Its scope is much broader than that of the numerous 
handbooks on commercial and business law, since it includes as well 
the law of torts, crimes, property, domestic relations and procedure. 
There are also chapters on constitutional, administrative and inter- 
national law. 

The wisdom of publishing in book form a series of lectures delivered 
to popular audiences is often open to question. The practice may have 
a tendency to improve the quality of the lectures, but the fact that the 
lectures were delivered to popular audiences is sometimes an excuse 
for putting into print what does not deserve preservation. Mr. Henry 
St. George Tucker delivered five lectures in the Storrs lecture course 
in the Yale University Law School on the subject of " Local Self 
Government." These are now printed in book form under the title 
Woman's Suffrage by Constitutional Amendment (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1916; 204 pp.). The title originally given to the 
lectures more accurately describes their scope. The author objects 
to any increase of powers by the federal government. Of the federal 
child- labor law he says : " Has our political history ever shown a 
clearer example of the lust for power by Congress than this, or a bolder 
attempt at spoliation and robbery of the states?" The real issue in- 
volved in that statute, he says, is "not the broad sympathy for suffer- 
ing childhood, but a desire to protect certain interests from ruinous 
competition in other parts of the country." The importance of local 
self-government is illustrated by the fact that a tax on dogs " never 
fails to touch mankind in a tender spot." There are three pages on 
the dog, introduced by the statement that " the stately spinster in the 
city, whose affections have never been wasted on a mere man, often 
gives freely of them to some pampered poodle " (page 107). The 
book is an impassioned plea for maintaining the powers of the states 
and of the United States " in a just equilibrium for the preservation of 
the liberty of American citizens." The point of view which Mr. 
Tucker urges should not be dismissed until we have heard a better 
advocate. 

State Constitution Making (Nashville, Marshall and Bruce Company, 
1916; xi, 472 pp.) by Wallace McClure, though designed especially 
as a contribution to the problem of revising the state constitution in 
Tennessee, will nevertheless have a wider field of usefulness. Parts i 
and iii give a history of constitutional development in Tennessee and a 
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discussion of peculiar Tennessee problems, but part ii, entitled " Cur- 
rent Thought and Action Upon Constitutional Problems," will be found 
serviceable by all students of state government. The author brings 
together in convenient form the state constitutional provisions on such 
subjects as elections, organization of state governments, the short ballot, 
the budget, municipal and county government, organization and pro- 
cedure of the legislature, direct legislation by the electorate etc., and 
adds excerpts from various writers who favor or oppose the several 
propositions that are likely to be brought before a constitutional con- 
vention. He has succeeded admirably in concealing any partisan bias, 
if he has one, and has presented opposing views with a clarity and fair- 
ness that are greatly to be commended. 

It would be difficult to find a more succinct and comprehensive 
survey of the origin and development of the political and economic 
institutions of the United States than is presented in the first part of 
Professor William E. Rappard's Notre Grande Republique Soeur (Ge- 
neva, S. A. Sonor, 1916; 50 pp.). In the following part he summa- 
rizes with equal success the common parentage of these institutions in 
both Switzerland and America, drawing his materials not only from 
Borgeaud and Fleiner, but from many original sources as well. Partic- 
ularly interesting is his account, here published for the first time, of the 
" pre-history " of the Swiss constitution of 1803. Mr. Rappard shows 
that Napoleon was greatly impressed by the American federal constitu- 
tion at the time he was -incubating the famous Act of Mediation. 
Switzerland's deep obligation to the United States is also emphasized in 
connection with her constitution of 1848, which, as amended in 1874, 
still remains the fundamental law of the Alpine Republic. This obliga- 
tion is the more cordially admitted inasmuch as it was clearly due to 
Swiss influence that so many American commonwealths, beginning with 
1898, adopted those instruments of direct democracy, the initiative, 
referendum and recall. And Professor Rappard intimates that in the 
quieter years to follow the war Switzerland may find it advantageous 
once more to imitate her great sister republic by establishing a single 
president, elected by the people and responsible to the people alone. 
A discussion of trade relations leads to the conclusion that a commercial 
treaty between the United States and Switzerland would be the least 
dangerous and most useful of any the Swiss may hope to form. " A 
commercial alliance between Switzerland and any European group of 
which both France and Germany were not at the same time members 
would be national suicide." The only criticism that may be made of 
this interesting and valuable " conference " — it seems invidious in an 
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American to utter it — is that at times the author presents the United 
States to his Swiss fellow countiymen in a somewhat too favorable light. 

The third volume of Dr. David J. Hill's monumental History of 
Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe (New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1914; xxvi, 706 pp.) is entitled The 
Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism. The first two volumes brought 
the story down to the Peace of Westphalia, which great settlement may 
be regarded as the true starting-point of the modern European political 
system. The latest volume covers one of the most fascinating periods 
in the history of diplomacy, considered as an elaborate technical inter- 
play of personal and dynastic interests. The policy of Mazarin, the 
ambition of Louis XIV, the successful defense of the Dutch Republic, 
the tenacious diplomacy of William of Orange, the Grand Alliance and 
the War of the Spanish Succession, the rise of Russia, the settlement of 
Utrecht, the creation and the preservation of Prussia, the long duel 
between Great Britain and France for colonial empire and the partitions 
of Poland are but the leading features in this eventful epoch in which, 
to quote its historian, "the raison d'Etat becomes the controlling 
motive in public action and marks the period from the Peace of West- 
phalia to the Revolutionary Era as a reign of Machiavelianism." Dr. 
Hill's narrative is easy and lucid and his material is well-arranged. On 
the whole, due perspective is preserved, although occasional compres- 
sion could be made to advantage. Especially does Dr. Hill show judi- 
cial appreciation of men and events, successfully avoiding any suspicion 
of theorizing or special pleading — which qualities will serve the author 
in good stead as he gets nearer our own times in the next two volumes 
promised us. 

The well-known French author, Victor B^rard, has contributed to 
the polemic literature of the war a powerfully written book, DEternelle 
Allemagne (Paris, Armand Colin, 1916; 346 pp.), in which he at- 
tempts to show a parallel between the claims of the medieval empire 
or world-sovereignty and the designs of the Pan-Germanist movement 
of today. The first part of the book is historical — at least sufficiently 
so to make the point of a continuity of German ideals from the old 
forest-barbarians to the present. The second part is more to the point, 
a statement of the speculative character of much recent German busi- 
ness and the imperialist tendency of certain Kartells which are to the 
world of capitalism what the feudal aristocracy was to the Middle Ages. 
One might draw the inference that there was contrast rather than simi- 
larity between the two eras j but the validity of the argument of the 
book as a whole is not the main point after all. Its merit lies rather in 
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its clarity of statement, chapter by chapter, and the discriminating 
reader can easily distinguish the lines of bias. 

Under the uninforming title of Fifty Years of American Idealism 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915 ; ix, 468 pp.) Mr. Gustav 
Pollak gathers together significant extracts from some seventy editorials 
in the Nation on important questions in American politics from 1865 
to 1915. Brief introductory comments give the necessary background 
for understanding the passages quoted. The selections are too few to 
give anything but a meager account of the conflicts of opinion in the 
last fifty years. The object of the compiler is rather to select those 
editorials which best reflect " the spirit of the Nation's comments from 
year to year." The volume also contains twenty-four essays in litera- 
ture, biography and history which have appeared in the Nation and the 
article on "The Nation and Its Contributors " which Mr. Pollak wrote 
for the semi-centennial number of that eminent American weekly. The 
editors of the Nation, past and present, may well be proud of the 
standards and the ideals which have dominated their work. One is 
tempted, however, to be sparing in praise, lest to justifiable pride be 
added a dash too much of self-complacency. 

The matrimonial needs of the much-married Marquis of Northampton 
(1510-1571) created a parliamentary precedent that resulted in the 
House of Lords serving as a divorce court from 1551 to 1857; and 
even yet cases from Ireland go to the House of Lords. Similar func- 
tions have been exercised by the Senate at Ottawa since Confederation ; 
for, of the nine provinces of the Dominion, only Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia have judicial 
systems that include divorce courts. The procedure in the cases before 
Parliament, which is fully and clearly described in Mr. B. V. Sinclair's 
The Rules and Practice before the Parliament of Canada upon Bills 
of Divorce (Toronto, The Carswell Company, 1915 ; 100 pp.) , is much 
the same as it was in England when divorce cases were heard by the 
House of Lords. Petitions for divorce fall into the category of private 
bill legislation. At the commencement of each session nine senators 
are named as the Committee on Divorce. All petitions are introduced 
in the Senate and referred to the committee. Evidence is taken and 
counsel heard by the committee ; and if the decision is in favor of relief 
for the petitioner, a divorce bill is drafted by the committee. In the 
Senate the bill is usually introduced by the senator who presented the 
petition. It is read a second and a third time ; and then like any 
other bill — public or private — originating in the Senate, it goes to the 
House of Commons. Since the House of Commons has never passed 
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any special rules relating to divorce bills, such bills are there governed 
by the rules and practices relating- to private bills. Transcripts of the 
shorthand writers' notes of the evidence accompany a divorce bill to 
the Commons ; and each member of the House is furnished with a copy 
of these notes. After second reading the bill goes to the private bills 
committee. There the evidence is considered ; and if regarded as 
sufficient the bill is reported to the House for third reading, and the 
next and final stage is the royal assent. As was the case from 155 1 to 
1857 in England, when divorce bills originated in the House of Lords, 
only people in command of money can avail themselves of divorce 
legislation at Ottawa. There are preliminaries such as advertising that 
entail some expenditure ; and before the Committee on Divorce will 
proceed on a petition, fees to the amount of $210 must be paid to the 
clerk of the Senate. Mr. Sinclair's manual was prepared primarily for 
the guidance of attorneys and barristers, but students of political science 
will also find it of service by reason of the insight it affords into parlia- 
mentary procedure at Ottawa and the light it throws on the history and 
working of the judicial system of the Dominion. 

Mr. Joseph McCabe has written The Influence of the Church on 
Marriage and Divorce (London, Watts and Company, 191 6; xv, 217 
pp.) with a definite purpose. Although historical in form, it is intended 
as a contribution to the movement for reform of the divorce law of 
England — a movement which resulted in the appointment of a Royal 
Commission in 19 10 to inquire into the need for such reform. The 
Commission reported in 191 2, the majority advocating a moderate ex- 
tension of the grounds of divorce along with an improvement in the 
administration of the law. Up to the breaking out of the war, no ac- 
tion had been taken on the report ; and since the war began English 
people have been too much preoccupied with war problems to spare 
attention for this controversial social reform. Mr. McCabe takes the 
ground that the English divorce laws are an inheritance from the tradi- 
tions of the early Catholic Church, that they constitute a code which, 
while it might be held binding on the consciences of members of that 
Church and of the Established Church of England which has followed 
the same traditions, ought not to be enforced by law on the nation at 
large. He argues that law ought to regard the social well-being and 
happiness of the people, and endeavors to prove that the rules concern- 
ing marriage and divorce enforced by the Catholic Church do not con- 
duce, and are not intended to conduce, to social happiness — a matter 
in which the early churchmen took no interest. The extreme rigidity 
of the English divorce law — a rigidity which is due to the difficulty, 
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experienced in 1857, of breaking through the old ecclesiastical traditions 
and persuading the House of Lords to pass the Divorce Act — is still 
causing grave misery in England today. Mr. McCabe makes no attempt 
to lay down the lines of reasonable divorce, or to determine its fitting 
limitations. His purpose in writing his book is to give a better compre- 
hension of the problem by furnishing an historical background — a pur- 
pose which within the limitations of his space he has ably fulfilled. 

Students of the history of American politics will find much useful 
and interesting material gathered together in American Debate (New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1916 ; two volumes, xii, 467, ix, 417 pp.) 
by M. M. Miller, the editor of the fourteen volumes entitled Great 
Debates in American History. The present work, however, is not a 
mere compilation. The extracts from the more important debates are 
woven together into a connected narrative by the story of their historical 
background and setting. The opposing positions are brought out by 
placing in juxtaposition the antithetical arguments, so that we find 
what differing men have to say on specific topics. This topical 
arrangement of the arguments is a useful contribution. Brief sketches 
of the more important figures in American history add to the interest 
of the volumes. Mr. Miller has not brought to light anything previ- 
ously hidden to historians but he has arranged familiar material in 
an interesting and useful fashion. Both volumes deal with personages 
and events prior to i860. The first volume is concerned with consti- 
tutional questions, such as the rights of the colonies and the nature of 
the federal system established by the Constitution, while the second 
treats of the controversies over land and slavery. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Miller will carry his work further and deal with the period 
from i860 to the present. 

Archdeacon Cunningham's Christianity and Politics (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915 ; xi, 271 pp.) is, in the main, an 
examination of the differences of opinion between different bodies of 
Christians as to the mode of bringing Christianity to bear on political 
life — an examination which has for its object to ascertain how far each 
opinion has justified itself as a matter of practical experience. One 
message to the churches which Dr. Cunningham deduces from his 
examination is that it is greatly to be feared that the Christian minister 
who feels called upon to use the pulpit for political agitation is going 
outside the terms of his commission. A Christian minister has a trust 
imposed on him, and it is his duty to declare the eternal truth which 
has been revealed to man by our Lord. It is a matter of regret with 
Dr. Cunningham that much Christian energy should be diverted into 
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channels where newspapers and public meetings can act with more 
effect — energy which should be directed to the welfare of the com- 
munity, to work which Christianity can do, and which is in danger of 
being neglected if Christians fail to undertake it. The examination 
that Dr. Cunningham makes — which is always interesting to follow 
even if agreement with some of the presentations and conclusions is not 
possible — is based largely on conditions in England and Scotland. 
Interest quickens when the author draws on his wide and detailed 
knowledge of industrial and social history ; and it cannot be said that 
the examination loses any interest by reason of the fact that it is obvious 
to which church Dr. Cunningham belongs, and not difficult to perceive 
on which side his sympathies lie in the many political questions that 
were in agitation in England in the decade preceding the war. 

The Chronicles of Canada Series, edited by Professor George M. 
Wrong and Professor H. H. Langton, as now planned is to consist of 
thirty-two volumes, and to cover eight periods. These are (1) The 
First European Visitors; (2) The Rise of New France; (3) The 
British Invasion ; (4) The American Invasion; (5) The Redmen in 
Canada; (6) Pathfinders and Pioneers; (7) Political Freedom and 
Nationality ; and (8) National Highways. The first of the series to 
find its way to the Political Science Quarterly is Mr. W. Stewart 
Wallace's The United Empire Loyalists : A Chtonicle of the Great 
Migration (Toronto, Brook and Company, 1914; ix, 148 pp.). The 
American part of the story is told with clearness and moderation. 
Equal care has been bestowed on the migrations of the Loyalists to what 
is now the Province of New Brunswick ; to Prince Edward Island ; to 
Chambly, St. John, Machiche and Quebec ; and to the St. Lawrence 
townships in what is now the Province of Ontario. In describing these 
last migrations, Mr. Wallace emphasizes one interesting fact. The 
United Empire Loyalists who were of the Family Compact, and who by 
their Bourbonism did so much when they were in control at Toronto to 
bring about the rebellion of 1837 in Ontario, were not of the Loyalists 
who migrated directly from the United States to the British North- 
American Provinces. These aristocrats of the migration, as Mr. Wal- 
lace terms them, arrived in what was then Upper Canada, not in 1783, 
but in most cases after 1 79 1 . They had tried their fortunes in England 
before they determined on returning to the New World ; or they had 
been of the first migrations to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and had 
later decided that better opportunities were to be had in Upper Canada. 
Mr. Wallace does not indicate the influence that the second division 
of Loyalists had on the political fortunes of Upper Canada between the 
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establishment of representative institutions in 1791 and the Union of 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1841, apparently because he is to write 
another volume in the series devoted exclusively to the Family Com- 
pact and its influence. The migration of the United Empire Loyalists 
is an interesting episode in Canadian history and perhaps the most 
interesting in the history of British colonization since the Revolution 
of 1 688. Every sympathetic student of the constitutional and eco- 
nomic development of the Dominion of Canada will welcome the new 
series — the most ambitious attempt to popularize Canadian history 
that has so far been made in the annals of publishing in Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Mr. George Macauley Trevelyan's Life of John Bright (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914 ; x, 480 pp.) must take high rank 
among biographies. It is less narrowly confined to the individual who 
is its central theme than is Morley's Cobden and for this reason gives 
a more adequate portrayal of the relations of the Manchester School to 
the politics of the time. Mr. Trevelyan's work would have been more 
complete if he had not been content to dismiss Bright's opposition to 
the Factory Acts in five pages. He concedes that Bright was " looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope " and that it was fortunate for 
England that the landlords were looking through the right end. He 
offers in extenuation of Bright the facts that he 

did not give to opposing the Factory Acts a quarter of the time and 
energy which he spent during the same year in attacking the Game Laws, 
a fiftieth part of what he afterwards devoted to winning the Franchise for 
the working men, or a hundreth part of what he had already spent in pulling 
down the Corn Monopoly. ... It was not thus that he treated questions 
where his moral and intellectual passions were fairly roused [page 158]. 

But such mathematics furnish an inadequate method of appraisal. The 
biographer should not seek to minimize the blind-spots in a man whose 
vision on the whole was so broad and deep. The rest of Trevelyan's 
work deserves the highest praise. Bright's opposition to the Palmer- 
stonian foreign policy, his unpopularity at the time of the Crimean War, 
and the verdict of approval which was accorded him in later years are 
presented in a way that brings out clearly their significance for all 
nations in all times. This story of a man whose whole life was devoted 
to instruction and persuasion in clearly defined policies should be read 
by everyone who plays any part on the stage of politics and govern- 
ment. The life of such a man as told by Mr. Trevelyan is an invigor- 
ating tonic for our sense of political values. 
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Until Mr. John Howard Parnell published his memoir of Charles 
Stewart Parnell (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1914; xi, 312 
pp.) , Peel was almost the only British statesman of the nineteenth century 
of whom a memoir had been prepared by a brother. Sir Lawrence Peel's 
sketch of the life and character of Sir Robert Peel, published in i860, 
was the most valuable of the lives of Peel until Parker's three-volume 
biography was published in 1899 ; and even yet it admirably supple- 
ments what may be described as the detailed and official biography. 
As regards supplementing already existing biographies, the same may 
be said of Mr. Parnell's memoir of the great Nationalist leader. Par- 
nell, with the chapter of tragedy that marked the last two years of his 
life, was a much more difficult subject for biography by a brother than 
Peel. But it is in writing of this tragedy that Mr. Pamell is at his best ; 
for the story of the tragedy, and of the attitude of Nationalists, of Glad- 
stone and of the Liberals, and also of the Parnell family, towards it, are 
told with a restraint and good taste that will everywhere meet with 
commendation. In writing this memoir Mr. Parnell has aimed to be 
to his brother what Bourrienne was to Napoleon, rather than what 
Carlyle was to Frederick the Great — " a humble follower of Boswell, 
elucidating character by seemingly trivial anecdotes rather than a didac- 
tic historian overwhelming his readers with dates and facts." In the 
first 120 pages, there is much that may at first reading appear trivial, 
much that could find its way only into an intimate biography. As the 
biography proceeds, however, most of this detail comes to have its 
value ; and in the remaining 140 pages, which are concerned with Par- 
nell's active, stormy and epoch-making life from 1876 to his untimely 
death at Brighton in October 1891, Mr. Parnell's treatment of his sub- 
ject — still quite intimate in style — is excellent. He faithfully keeps his 
promise that the reader shall not be overwhelmed with dates and facts. 
Sufficient of them are given for his purpose, and quite sufficient for a 
reader who has even a fair general knowledge of British politics from 
1876 to 1891. The result is a memoir that will strongly appeal to stu- 
dents who have already read Barry O'Brien's Life of Parnell and the 
other biographies, and a memoir that has a special value for more gen- 
eral readers, for whom one admirably written, fairly detailed and sym- 
pathetic life of Parnell will suffice. 

In Delane of The Times (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1916; x, 319 pp.) Sir Edward Cook makes and substantiates the claim 
that The Times of Delane — 1 841-1877 — was a national institution, and 
that Delane of The Times deserves a place among the notable English- 
men of the Victorian era. It was part of his plan to trace with some 
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detail the great influence of Delane on cabinets and on political thought 
and movements during the thirty-six years of his editorship. This 
necessitated an outline of the political history of England from 1841 
to 1877 , without which a full understanding of the influence that Delane 
exercised through The Times would have been impossible. This part 
of the work has been done with much thoroughness and care. But 
what gives the book its peculiar value is its study of Delane as the 
editor of The Times when it was the foremost newspaper printed in the 
English language and the most powerful of all organs of public opinion. 
Sir Edward Cook is himself a journalist of long and unusually varied 
experience ; and in describing the man who was so long responsible for 
the world-wide organization of The Times, and also responsible for all 
its utterances on political questions, and for every paragraph that ap- 
peared in it, he has written an admirable study of English journalism 
in the nineteenth century. In describing the favorable conditions 
under which Delane achieved his successes, the author contrasts them 
with the often less favorable conditions which are the lot of many 
editors of English newspapers at the present time. Delane, as regards 
parliamentary reform and what is now called progressive legislation, 
belonged to the school of Palmerstonian Liberalism , which as Cook 
comments is " barely distinguishable from Conservatism " ; and in the 
years of his editorship, the press as an organ for enabling public opinion 
to act on government was, in Cook's opinion, of at least equal impor- 
tance with the platform and Parliament. Cook's final estimate of 
Delane is that he conducted a great newspaper for thirty-six years with 
unbroken success, reflecting various phases of dominant opinion, 
pledged to no party or set of politicians, but exercising a moderating 
influence between them. "This," Sir Edward Cook adds, " is not the 
only kind of ideal that an editor may pursue, but it is one at least 
neither unworthy nor narrow. Delane had his limitations, his preju- 
dices, his weaknesses. His qualities and the defects of them were 
largely those of the governing classes of his day. " 

Mr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon has written a history, The Fall of the 
Dutch Republic (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913; xii, 433 
pp.), which attempts in a breezy and somewhat journalistic style to 
carry on the story of Holland from the time where Motley stopped. 
The field covered by it is, strangely enough, almost unknown to Ameri- 
can and English readers, who seem to have lost interest in Holland after 
the days of William of Orange. One learns here how the narrow, com- 
mercial oligarchy, with extreme tendencies toward local rights and 
civic rivalries, failed to carry on the great career inaugurated by the 
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Dutch in the seventeenth century. There is also a chapter on economic 
development, but Mr. Van Loon does not enter into a study of the 
effects of Dutch liberalism on foreign trade, which, in the eyes of the 
Tariff Reform Party of England, was the main factor in the fall. He 
rather indicates the rivalry of England and the lack of naval prepared- 
ness as the essential factor. The story is told in a kindly sort of way, 
with considerable literary skill, and should appeal to the general reader 
as well as to the college class. 

A general survey of the Western. Orient and Europe from B. C. 44 
to A. D. 1453 is still, in spite of Gibbon's genius, a legitimate field for 
historical enterprise. The drift of world politics today gives an addi- 
tional interest to such a history when it bears the attractive title East 
and West through Fifteen Centuries (Longmans, Green and Company, 
1916; xxvi, 605, xu > ^75 pp.) which Brigadier-General G. F. Young 
has given to his work, of which two volumes — out of four — are now 
published. The volumes are imposing in size and attractively gotten 
up. A series of illustrations in half-tone runs through the text and 
an apparatus of maps is added. But as for the history itself one 
is compelled to admit, as one lays it down, a saddening sense of the 
unrealized possibilities. The author is not without a sense of the need 
of keeping up with recent scholarship, and has familiarized himself with 
its results where they are readily accessible. But the book is written 
without a real mastery of the technique of scholarship, and in some 
ways its conclusions seem little short of crude. It is surely at least a 
questionable judgment to regard Constantine as the greatest of all the 
emperors; but, whatever one may think of his personal genius, the 
empire under him did not reach " a higher plane of civilization and 
enlightenment than before." There is no hint of the social and eco- 
nomic decay which made his vast empire a hollow shell, and only a 
familiar narrative of the so-called migrations. The style is straight- 
forward and reveals the honesty of purpose of the author, who as an 
amateur has done well. But this is not a task for amateurs. 

The Manchester University Press continues to publish the excellent 
series of historical texts and studies of which mention has been made 
in earlier numbers of this Quarterly. Two volumes have recendy 
appeared which will add to the high regard in which this series is held 
by all students of history. The chronicle of John of Reading, monk 
of Westminster, covering the years 1346 to 1367, and the parallel an- 
nal known as the anonymous Canterbury Chronicle, have been brought 
together and edited with exhaustive textual and historical notes by the 
competent hand of Professor James Tait, under the tide, Chronica 
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Johannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis , 134.6-1367 (Man- 
chester, at the University Press, 1914; xi, 394 pp.). 

Likewise the text of The Jncendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of 
Hampolc (Manchester, at the University Press, 1915 ; xxi, 284 pp.) 
has been edited and published by Margaret Deanesly in the same series. 
This fourteenth-century hermit and poet should be of interest to all 
students of medieval mysticism, and his Latin works have not been 
published before. The work of the editor has apparently been done 
with scrupulous care and the apparatus is helpful for a further study of 
the mystical trend to which Rolle contributed. 

In the last few years a great change has come over the character of 
history text-books. The social and descriptive history has largely 
replaced the old, annalistic manual. The change has been especially 
notable lately in English history where the dynastic outlines held their 
own longer than our presidential divisions. But few better books for 
schools can be found, so far as interesting and picturesque narrative 
goes, than Dr. F. W. Tickner's Social and Industrial History of Eng- 
land (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 191 5 ; xii, 721 pp.), 
which covers practically all phases of the nation's life except the purely 
political. Unfortunately, for American high-school use it contains 
some details which lie quite beyond the sphere of secondary school 
culture — as for instance in the matter of Elizabethan literature — but a 
discriminating teacher will find it very useful ; and for junior college 
classes it should be a welcome handbook. 

The handy little volume by Mr. George M. Priest of Princeton 
University entitled Germany Since 18/0 (New York, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1915 ; xvi, 199 pp.) is well arranged and clearly written, and 
while obviously intended for the class-room should be of service to the 
general reader as well. 



